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Business Research Service 


This month the producers of Business 
Topics use this column to tell about our- 
selves. Our title is the Bureau of Business 
Research, and we are the department at 
Michigan State College that is devoted to 
providing business information and carrying 
out business and economic studies. 


In past years there was a need for some 
central point on the M.S.C. campus where 
business men and others might obtain needed 
data or arrange for studies. Faculty mem- 
bers too needed such a center that would 
facilitate research and publish their studies 
in business-related fields. It was logical for 
M.S.C. to establish such a center for busi- 
ness and economics, comparable to its re- 
search centers for agriculture, engineering 
and other fields. 


Thus our Bureau began operations some 
three years ago. Since then we have been 
gratified by increasing interest from outside 
the campus and by expansion in our facili- 
ties, but we suspect that many readers are 
not familiar with us. Our services are as 
follows: 


1. Publications. Business Topics is an 
important activity, and we also publish re- 
search results when the significance and 
extent of interest justifies. 


2. Requests for business data are invited. 
We obviously cannot answer every question, 
but if not we usually can suggest a likely 
source. 


3. Research projects are our chief occu- 
pation. Dozens have been conducted in 
diverse fields, sponsored by trade associa- 
tions, government agencies and individual 
businesses. As a publicly-supported institu- 
tion, naturally we adopt projects in which 
there is some widespread benefit. 


Too little can be told in this brief column, 
but we gladly will tell you more upon your 
inquiry. 
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REVISING THE SALES TAX DISTRIBUTION 


By DENZEL C. CLINE* 


If taxes are inevitable, the Michigan sales tax somehow 
seems more inevitable than most. Not a day passes that the 
citizen is not reminded of it. He will have a chance to ex- 
press an opinion on the distribution (though not the pay- 
ment) of this levy in next November’s election. Dr. Cline’s 
examination of the sales tax diversion will be found help- 


ful as preliminary information. 


Michigan voters will decide at the 
November 1954 election whether to 
adopt a proposed substitute for the 
sales tax amendment (Art. X., Sec. 
23) which they wrote into the consti- 
tution eight years before. Effects of 
the so-called sales tax diversion have 
been pointed out previously. The 
purpose here is to explain the meaning 
and significance of the proposed re- 
vision of the amendment. 

The Michigan constitution can be 
amended by a simple majority of 
those voting upon the proposition. A 
proposed amendment can be submitted 
either by the legislature, or by an 
initiative petition with sufficient valid 
signatures. The sales tax distribution 
amendment of 1946 was placed on 
the ballot by initiative petition and 
adopted by a majority of nearly two 
out of three votes on the measure. 

If the legislature proposes a con- 
stitutional amendment, it must be 
adopted by a two-thirds majority of 
the members of each house. The 
amendment to be voted upon this fall 
was submitted by the legislature, but 
only after compromises changing the 


*Dr. Cline is Professor of Economics at 
Michigan State College. 

\“Michigan’s Fiscal Situation”, Business 
Topics, June 1954, pp. 1-7. For a more 
complete discussion of Michigan taxes, see 
PAY THE PIPER (Governmental Research 
Bureau, Michigan State College, 1953). 


original proposal so that the required 
number of favorable votes could be 
obtained. 


Existing Provisions 


Briefly, the existing constitutional 
provisions for the distribution of sales 
tax money to local governmental units 
are these: 


1. Revenue from a levy of one-half 
cent per dollar of taxable retail sales 
(one-sixth of the total collections from 
the 3 per cent state sales tax) must be 
distributed to every township, city, and 
incorporated village in proportion to 
population. 

2. Proceeds from another one-half 
cent sales tax must be given to school 
districts in proportion to the school 
census. 

3. The legislature shall appropriate 
annually for additional aid to school 
districts, a sum equal to 44.77 per cent 
of total sales tax collections in the 
preceding fiscal year. 

The 3 per cent use tax which sup- 
plements the sales tax is not included 
in the diversion amendment. 

The effects on the state treasury 
have been pointed out from the begin- 
ning. The 1948 legislature asked for 
repeal of the amendment, but 89 per 
cent of the votes were to retain it in 
the constitution. After this decisive 
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defeat, the practical issue was not re- 
peal, but how the diversion amendment 
might be modified. Foremost exponent 
of the proposed revision to be voted 
upon in November is Representative 
Rollo G. Conlin, a member of the 
committee on ways and means of the 
house of representatives. The plan he 
first proposed in 1953 received scant 
support and much criticism. He pre- 
sented another version of the plan to 
the 1954 legislature. After a public 
hearing and lengthy debate, several 
changes were incorporated before its 
passage by the legislature. 


The Amendment Provisions 


The principal provisions of the pro- 
posed substitute amendment include: 

1. Deduction of cost of collection 
of the sales tax before any distribution. 

2. Distribution of the net revenue 
from a one-half cent sales tax to cities, 
villages, and townships on a popula- 
tion basis. 

3. The net revenue from a 2 cent 
sales tax must be paid as collected into 
a special school aid fund. This would 
replace the half-cent sales tax and the 
44.77 per cent appropriation for school 
districts. 

4. The new special fund must be 
used for grants to school districts and 
for school retirement systems. 

5. Limitation of the sales tax rate 
to a maximum of 3 per cent. 

6. If adopted by the voters, the 
substitute amendment would take effect 
July 1, 1955. 


Cost of Collection—With the present 
diversion amendment, the state retains 
only about a fifth of the sales tax 
revenue, but must bear the entire cost 
of administering the tax. Under the 
substitute plan the cost of collecting 


the sales tax, as determined by the 
department of revenue, must be de- 
ducted and credited to the state general 
fund. Thus only the net revenue from 
the tax would be shared with local 
governments. In effect, the expense of 
administration would be borne by all 
of the receiving units, instead of solely 
by the state. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, the cost of administer- 
ing the sales tax was approximately 
81 cents per $100 collected. 


Cities, Villages, and Townships — 
The substitute amendment would con- 
tinue with slight change the per capita 
basis for the quarterly distribution of 
the half-cent sales tax to cities, villages, 
and townships. There would be ex- 
cluded from the population figures 
reported by the federal census one-half 
of the wards, patients, and convicts 
committed to or domiciled in tax- 
supported institutions. It was intended 
to exclude all of such persons, but 
opposition from certain localities re- 
sulted in the compromise. Under the 
present diversion amendment, for ex- 
ample, the sales tax money received by 
Blackman township near the city of 
Jackson is based on the federal census 
figure which includes the population of 
the state prison located in the town- 
ship. The proposed amendment would 
require that 50 per cent of these con- 
victs still would be included in com- 
puting the per capita distribution. 

A major criticism of the Conlin 
plan is the continued disregard of the 
degree of local tax effort and relative 
financial need. About two-thirds of the 
townships, for instance, levy no prop- 
erty tax yet each gets the same amount 
per capita from the sales tax as the 
units taxing themselves most heavily. 
Townships collectively get about five 
times as much money from the state 
as the total property taxes levied for 
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township purposes. The constitutional 
formula, on the other hand, gives the 
county governments no part of the 
sales tax. 

One way of changing the distribu- 
tion formula would be to limit the 
maximum sales tax money each unit 
may get in any year to a sum not ex- 
ceeding its annual property tax levy 
for city, village, or township purposes.” 
Some townships and nearly all munici- 
palities impose a larger property tax 
than their annual receipts from the 
sales tax. They also include over two- 
thirds of the voters. These facts could 
affect the result if a proposal is ever 
presented to the electorate to include 
such a restriction in the diversion 
amendment. 


Sales Tax for Schools—Under the 
proposed amendment, there would be 
significant changes in school finance. 
The new special fund into which the 
net revenue of a 2 cent sales tax must 
be deposited “shall be expendable only 
by legislative appropriations for aid to 
the school districts and school em- 
ployees retirement purposes as shall be 
provided by law”. Instead of being 
included in the general fund budget as 
previously, expenditures for these pur- 
poses would be under a separate school 
aid fund budget. The latter would be 
limited to the amount collected and 
paid into the fund and would rise and 
fall with the yield of the tax. 

In this respect the new school fund 
would be similar to the existing motor 
vehicle highway fund. Expenditures of 
the state highway department and those 


“This was one of the provisions of a con- 
stitutional amendment proposed by the newly 
organized “Michigan Committee for Better 
Schools”. The necessary steps on the initia- 
tive petition were not completed, and there- 
fore this proposal will not appear on the 
ballot this fall. 


for state aid to the counties, cities, and 
villages for roads and streets are ap- 
propriated by the legislature from this 
fund. It receives the constitutionally 
earmarked gasoline tax and motor 
vehicle weight tax revenues. In effect, 
such a fund operates as a separate 
budget which never has a deficit be- 
cause the revenue for its support can- 
not be spent until it has been received. 

How the proposed school fund 
would be divided between the two 
specified purposes is prescribed. The 
constitution would require the legisla- 
ture to appropriate for school retire- 
ment systems an amount not less than 
5 per cent nor more than 712 per cent 
of the salaries of school district em- 
ployees participating, but would apply 
only to that portion of salary specified 
by law. The school retirement statutes 
required the employee to contribute 5 
per cent of the first $3,600 of his 
annual salary, but this was raised to 
$4,800 beginning July 1, 1954. 

In fiscal 1954, when the deduction 
for retirement still was based on the 
salary of each employee up to $3,600, 
Michigan teachers and other school 
personnel contributed a total of $11.1 
million. This represented 5 per cent of 
the $222.7 million of payroll subject 
to deductions for retirement. There- 
fore, if the proposed plan had been in 
effect, the required minimum state ap- 
propriation of 5 per cent would have 
been $11.1 million, and the legislature 
could have appropriated from the 
special school aid fund up to $16.7 
million by using the maximum rate of 
7¥2 per cent. 

After taking out the retirement 
money, the remainder of the school 
fund would be available for appropria- 
tion of state aid. The net revenue of 
a sales tax of 2 cents was $182.1 
million in fiscal 1954. Depending on 
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the sum reserved for retirement pur- 
poses if the plan had been in effect, 
the portion left for school aid could 
have been between $165.4 million and 
$171 million. But remember that these 
estimates are for a year prior to raising 
from $3,600 to $4,800 the maximum 
amount of annual salary subject to 
retirement deductions. Consequently, 
the above estimates for retirement pur- 
poses under the plan are far too low 
for future years. 

The sum to be appropriated would 
depend on the number of school em- 
ployees and salary levels as well as 
upon changes in the law. The point 
to be emphasized is that the retirement 
appropriation required by the constitu- 
tion would be a first charge on the 
school aid fund, and that the amount 
would be completely independent of 
the productivity of the sales tax. The 
sum available for grants to schools 
would vary inversely with the retire- 
ment appropriation, as well as directly 
with the yield of the sales tax. 

From one standpoint, the legislative 
appropriation for retirement benefits to 
school district employees may be re- 
garded as another state aid grant for 
the schools. Usually, employers must 
participate in contributory pension 
plans. In effect, the state is paying this 
obligation of school districts as em- 
ployers. 

In recent years the general fund ap- 
propriation has been $6 million a year, 
of which $4.5 million goes to the 
Michigan public school retirement fund 
and $1.5 million to the Detroit school 
retirement fund. A very much larger 
annual state contribution is claimed to 
be necessary for actuarial soundness of 
the funds. Adoption of the substitute 
amendment would force a great in- 
crease in the appropriation and thus 
give more assurance that the obliga- 


tions incurred for teacher retirement 
pensions would be met. 

The state did not contribute sub- 
stantially until 1945 to the Michigan 
public school retirement fund, created 
under a statute of 1916. During the 
first four years under the sales tax 
diversion amendment, the legislature 
took the retirement contribution out of 
the sum required as state aid to schools 
under the 44.77 per cent appropria- 
tion. The supreme court in 1947 de- 
clared this practice violated the con- 
stitution, but it also pointed out that 
the court is without power to force the 
legislature to appropriate for state aid 
grants to school districts the sum re- 
quired by the diversion amendment.* 
Although in recent years the schools 
have received the full amount of state 
aid required, there is always the pos- 
sibility that this might not continue. A 
significant feature of the proposed sub- 
stitute is that state fiscal officials could 
be compelled by court action to deposit 
the entire net proceeds of the 2 cent 
sales tax in the special school aid fund. 

An important merit of the proposal 
is that instead of the school census now 
constitutionally prescribed for the half- 
cent sales tax, the money would be 
divided on the basis of need as defined 
in the state aid law. The present for- 
mula takes account of the number of 
pupils enrolled, the amount of taxable 
property in the district, and other in- 
come received. In addition to having 
sufficient need, a district must levy at 
least a minimum school tax of 5 mills 
and meet certain prescribed standards 
to qualify for a state grant. 

In contrast, every school district 
having residents between the ages of 
five and nineteen years inclusive quali- 

3City of Jackson v. Nims, 316 Mich. 694; 


Detroit Board of Education vy. Elliott, 319 
Mich. 436. 
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fies automatically for the half-cent 
sales tax revenue, and may expend it 
for any legal school purpose. The 
amount received has no relation to 
taxable wealth or the number actually 
attending school at the expense of the 
district. 

The new plan would leave unchanged 
the school census distribution of the 
primary school interest fund (inheri- 
tance tax, railroad tax, insurance tax, 
and certain others). The constitution 
should be amended so that this money 
also would be distributed under the 
state aid act on the basis of need. 


State Aid on Current Basis—The 
primary purpose of the Conlin pro- 
posal is elimination of the two-year 
lag feature in the amount of grants 
payable to schools. The chief merit 
of the plan is that the required pay- 
ments from the sales tax would be 
governed by the amount collected the 
same year. The diversion amendment 
at present contains a fiscal time-bomb, 
set to explode with the first sharp re- 
duction in the yield of the tax. A few 
figures will demonstrate the effects of 
this lag on the state general fund. 

The 1953 legislature appropriated 
for state aid distributed in fiscal 1954 
the sum of $106.3 million (44.77 per 
cent of $237.5 million, the sales tax 
revenue in fiscal 1952). Here the lag 
worked to the state’s advantage as the 
sales tax produced $275.4 million in 
fiscal 1954 when the school districts 
were paid the grants based on the 
much lower yield in 1952. 

But what will happen when the 
revenue falls? The 1955 legislature is 
required to appropriate $123.3 million 
for state aid to be paid out in fiscal 
1956. Suppose sales tax collections 
in 1956 drop only 5 per cent from 
1954, the year which determined the 
amount to be paid. After paying the 


one-third to local units and the grants 
to schools, the amount of sales tax 
money left for state purposes would be 
$26.2 million less than it was in 1954 
—a decrease of 34 per cent. In this 
situation, the relative severity of impact 
on the state general fund would be 
about seven times greater than the 
percentage decline of the sales tax! 

The Conlin plan would remove the 
time lag and force all governmental 
units sharing the sales tax also to share 
in the same year any fluctuations in its 
productivity. Five-sixths of the net 
revenue would be earmarked, and the 
remaining one-sixth would be general 
purpose revenue for the state. Whether 
sales tax receipts rise or fall, the rela- 
tive change in the amount of either 
portion would be the same as the per- 
centage change in the total net revenue. 

School budgeting authorities would 
have to face the uncertainty of how 
much the sales tax would produce. 
They could be provided with the esti- 
mates of the anticipated revenue which 
are prepared regularly for the state 
budget. Although made many months 
in advance, these usually have proved 
to be highly reliable. 

Under the plan proposed, the 2 cent 
sales tax for school aid and retirement 
funds would provide more money than 
the legislature is likely to give for these 
two purposes combined if the diversion 
amendment is not changed. One reason 
is the much smaller annual appropria- 
tions for retirement funds if they must 
continue to come from the state general 
fund. As mentioned before, the re- 
tirement contribution for school dis- 
trict employees may be regarded as 
part of the state’s financial assistance 
to the public schools. 

In fiscal 1954 the state paid $6 
million to school retirement funds and 
$152.2 million to school districts in 
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sales tax money and state aid grants. 
Under the present constitution, if an- 
nual sales tax collections remained 
constant at the 1954 level, the schools 
would be entitled to $169.2 million a 
year. This sum, together with the $6 
million for retirement would provide a 
total of $175.2 million. In comparison, 
the same level of sales tax receipts 
under the proposed plan would give 
$182.1 million a year to the special 
fund ear-marked for school aid and 
retirement appropriations. 


Sales Tax Limit—‘‘. . . at no time 
shall the legislature levy a sales tax 
of more than 3%”. This proviso had 
to be added before sufficient votes for 
the Conlin proposal could be mustered 
in the house of representatives to sub- 
mit it to the voters. If the plan were 
written into the constitution without 
this limitation, there is reason to be- 
lieve that attempts would be made to 
raise the sales tax rate as an expedient 
way out of the state’s fiscal difficulties. 
An important reason why the tax has 
not been increased is that nearly 45 
cents out of each additional dollar of 
revenue would have to go into the re- 
guired appropriation for schools. But 


if this mandate were taken out of the 
constitution, the Conlin plan without 
the 3 cent limitation would permit the 
state to retain the entire additional 
revenue from any increase in the rate. 
Consequently, opponents of further 
emphasis upon consumer taxation de- 
manded the insertion of the rate ceil- 


ing. 


Conclusion 


The Michigan constitution contains 
an undue amount of tax legislation. 
Some think we should wipe the slate 
clean and start over. Others would 
attempt to patch up some of the mis- 
takes. Still others want no change that 
might impair their vested interests. It 
depends upon who is talking! 

The proposed substitute, in the 
writer’s opinion, would be better than 
the section ndéw in the constitution. 
Nevertheless, it is far from being a 
satisfactory solution and still does not 
achieve the most equitable and eco- 
nomical use of the taxpayers’ dollars. 
Its adoption could be a major step 
forward, but it would be most unfor- 
tunate if it only precluded further 
improvement. 
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OLD-TIME RESORTING IN MICHIGAN 


By ANNE C. GARRISON* 


BUSINESS ToPIcs continues its survey of leading Michigan 
industries with a study of one of the most important, and 
certainly the most pleasurable, aspects of the state’s enter- 
prise. We try to help make your business a pleasure: here is 
the story of making pleasure a business. 


“Stay Out of Michigan” 


“Worthless land,” the government 
surveyors said about Michigan: “Track- 
less swamp and sand. It will never be 
any good for settlement”. It was just 
after the War of 1812, when the Gov- 
ernment was hunting for land to give 
to veterans. Surveyor General Tiffin’s 
report diverted settlement from Mich- 
igan, but there is reason to think his 
men were so terrified of a trip into the 
interior that they hid in the woods 
near Detroit and never ventured inland 
to see the country they described. 

Today this absurd attitude seems an 
especially good joke on the surveyors 
in view of the fact that two of the 
state’s three leading sources of income 
depend entirely upon the “worthless” 
back country. Even the largest of these 
three, manufacturing, depends in part 
upon the minerals under that land, or 
the favored location of the despised 
area. Our second and third most valu- 
able enterprises are agriculture and 
the tourist industry. Grapes, mint, 
onions, peaches and pastureland flour- 
ish where the timid surveyors dared not 
venture, and the parched vacationists 
of other states glut their thirst for 
nature on the gentle landscape of our 
fruit belt, the clean beauty of our in- 
numerable inland lakes, and the more 
vigorous delights of the longest coast- 
line in the country (Maine and Florida 

*Mrs. Garrison is Associate Editor of 
Business Topics. 


papers please copy). The tourist in- 
dustry, in recent years, has fluctuated 
between the second and third highest 
source of the state’s revenue, and 
hence deserves the scrutiny of this 
magazine of business. 


How It Began 


A curious aspect of the resort in- 
dustry in Michigan is its beginning: in 
a sense it was a second choice, better- 
than-nothing type of undertaking. 
Much of its early history is quite ob- 
scure, and depends partly upon one’s 
definition of the words “tourist” and 
“vacationer”. Was Marquette a tourist 
when he journeyed up the St. Joseph 
River in 1669? Was Harriet Martin- 
eau when she sojourned on Mackinac 
Island in the 1830's? 

To leave this question aside and 
deal with resorting as a business, it can 
be said that this business rushed in to 
fill a vacuum left by the decline of 
lumbering in Michigan. As everyone 
knows, forest products were very im- 
portant in the state’s economy until 
the last decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Our trees were like our passen- 
ger pigeons: there was no end to them; 
it was unthinkable that they should be 
gone. Yet the day came when the 
passenger pigeon seemed to vanish al- 
most overnight, and the day also came 
when all who had made their living off 
the inexhaustible forest saw ‘the last of 
it sawn up and shipped away. The 
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railroads and steamship lines, the flour- 
ishing coast towns, faced extinction or 
adaptation. The extent of the problem 
can be realized if we reflect that Sagi- 
naw and Muskegon led the world in 
lumber production for many years, and 
the thousands of mills and camps and 
small shipping points throughout the 
state made Michigan the nation’s great- 
est lumber producer. The resort indus- 
try provided an answer to the pressing 
problem of the vanishing prosperity 
of the back country. 

To be sure, there had been some 
Michigan resorts even before this pe- 
riod of the decline of lumbering. Su- 
preme as a beauty spot then as now, 
Mackinac Island had been attracting 
pleasure-seekers since the °30s, or even 
earlier, if we include in this category 
the wives of the military garrison there, 
who were happy to accompany their 
husbands to a tour of duty in such a 
spot. In 1836 Harriet Martineau, the 
English author, had been so enrap- 
tured by the island that she wrote of 
it, “It is the wildest and tenderest piece 
of beauty that I have yet seen on God's 
earth.” The historian Francis Parkman 
had found the island uncomfortably 
crowded, in 1841, with copper pros- 
pectors on their way north, traders, 
trappers, soldiers, half-breed voyageurs 
and—tourists from Detroit. By 1857 
Horace Greeley, the newspaper pub- 
lisher, took his family there for a lux- 
urious vacation, as did many wealthy 
southern families. Mackinac’s attrac- 
tions included freedom from hay fever, 
malaria and cholera, and the assurance 
of a lake breeze no matter where the 
wind lay. The history of the resort in- 
dustry on the island would fill a book 
in itself. It does not quite fit the pat- 
tern of other Michigan resorts, for in 
this instance it was a decline in the fur 
trade rather than the lumber industry 


that left a vacuum to be filled by an- 
other type of enterprise. 

Though 74 percent of the railroad 
tonnage on a typical line, the Detroit, 
Lansing and Northern, was still derived 
from forest products in the ’80s, rail- 
road promotion of the wilderness as a 
vacation spot had been going on for 
twenty years. The Grand Rapids and 
Indiana was advertising in 1878: 
“Take your family with you! The 
scenery in the north woods and lakes 
is very beautiful”. The railroads of- 
fered round trip rates, and their pro- 
motion was abetted by the state Board 
of Health in these memorable words: 
“If you want to enjoy a good time, 
take your wife and some fishing tackle 
and go north. . . .” What family ec- 
commodations would have been pro- 
vided in up-state towns in the °70s? 
There was a resort hotel at Mona 
Lake, south of Muskegon, in 1877, but 
farther north, around Charlevoix, there 
was nothing until the big hotel was 
built in 1887. It is likely that for the 
most part the comforts of the wilder- 
ness were more suited to the departing 
lumbermen than to the growing vaca- 
tion clientele. However, the arrival of 
sufficient wives and families drawn by 
the advertising of the railroads was to 
mean that sooner or later civilized fa- 
cilities would be provided for them. 

The picture, then, is one of declin- 
ing lumber loads and increasing pas- 
senger ones. Those vacationists who 
came to enjoy wild life, or to hunt it, 
were the natural enemies of the lum- 
bermen, for lumbering destroys wild- 
life. The railroads that carried logs 
and hunters were serving two incom- 
patible ends: you cannot deforest an 
area and still preserve its attractions 
as hunting ground. Legislative pres- 
sure brought by the various organiza- 
tions of hunters and fishermen was in- 
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strumental in saving from destruction 
our great natural resource of unspoiled 
nature, and insuring that Michigan 
would continue to be sought after as a 
Paradise for the vacationist. 

As the popularity of the state grew 
among pleasure-seeking travellers, the 
railroad and steamship lines vied with 
each other for the sportsman’s and va- 
cationist’s dollar. (Almost literally it 
was a dollar, for at the turn of the 
century the Chicago vacationist could 
get a round trip steamer ticket to Ben- 
ton Harbor for $1.25). 

Gaudy posters on walls in Detroit, 
Chicago, or New Orleans enticed the 
pleasure seeker to travel by rail or 
water. At first the railroads supple- 
mented the steamboat trade; several of 
the early ones were built from ports 
inland, to serve a hinterland rather 
than any particular terminus. Increas- 
ingly, both modes of transportation 


Happy summer days: The Newcome Resort Hotel, South Haven, about 1895, 


served travellers bent on pleasure. 
Fewer logs, year by year, but more 
and more baggage cars of Saratoga 
trunks, saddle-leather rod cases, Adi- 
rondack pack baskets and Parisian hat- 
boxes for the various types of vacation- 
ists. 

For sheer comfort, the railroads 
could not compete with the steam- 
boats, and of course transportation by 
road was a last resort. A typical lux- 
ury liner was the 2,200-ton City of 
Buffalo, built in 1850. So ornate were 
these pre-Civil-War passenger vessels 
that the name Steamboat Gothic was 
used to describe their décor, as com- 
plicated as the scroll saw and the up- 
holsterer could make them. Such 
liners as this were a chief factor in 
introducing vacationists to Michigan, 
especially since the side-wheeled, wood 
burning vessels had to make many 
stops to take on fuel, and afforded 
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their passengers time and opportunity 
to wander along the unspoiled shores 
and enjoy the scenery. 

The depression of the 1850's, fol- 
lowed by the disruption caused by the 
Civil War, slowed the development of 
the Michigan resort industry. By the 
70’s, the railroads were in full compe- 
tition. Since the lines had been granted 
30- or 40-mile wide strips along their 
rights-of-way, it was to their interest 
to exploit this property, and the Grand 
Rapids and Indiana and the Jackson, 
Lansing, and Saginaw developed re- 
sorts in their areas. Topinabee, near 
Cheboygan, was such a railroad-devel- 
oped resort, owned by the Michigan 
Central. This practice is no longer fol- 
lowed, though it is common in Canada, 
where most of the famous resorts are 
railroad controlled and developed. 


Vacations for the Few 


Part of the slow revolution in Amer- 
ican life in the past forty years has 
been the acceptance of the idea of the 
universal vacation. Before this period, 
however, it was by no means taken 
for granted that everyone was to have 
a holiday. 

In the good old days before the 
family car made every American a 
tourist, vacations were for the well-to- 
do. They were full-dress operations, 
undertaken on a large scale after 
months of planning, and they were 
likely to involve acres of baggage and 
a corps of servants. They were pro- 
tracted stays, prolonged for the entire 
season, almost as a matter of course. 
As elements of a more elaborate social 
life than is common today, these visits 
involved large wardrobes of clothes, 
for each sport demanded its costume. 
Rather surprisingly, the pursuit of 
sport was a feverish one despite the 
enveloping clothing that was worn: 


even swimming managed to get done, 
and the average vacationist probably 
knew much more about small-boat sail- 
ing and tennis than he does today. 

Luxury was the keynote of such va- 
cations, whereas today it is comfort. 
Descriptions of resort hotels before 
1900 stress the seven-course dinners, 
the marble mantles, the imported car- 
peting, but they could boast of only 
one bathroom to a floor, usually, and 
by present-day standards of private 
facilities and innerspring mattresses, 
they would seem highly inconvenient. 

The tendency was to return year 
after year to the same hotel. The social 
contacts of last year would be those 
of this year also; families would grow 
up, marry, and return to the same hotel 
with their own offspring. Summer 
friends were likely to be winter friends 
as well, for certain sports tended to at- 
tract large numbers of people from the 
same city: Mackinac Island was fre- 
quented at one time largely by people 
from the deep south, Frankfort catered 
to St. Louis, while the Ludington area 
numbered many summer visitors from 
Little Rock and Kansas City. 

Resort life in those more static days 
concentrated activities around the hotel 
itself. The truth of the matter is that 
it was not easy to get around; roads 
were poor, and not conducive to pleas- 
ure travel. While the resort itself might 
have offered three kinds of fish and a 
choice of steaks for breakfast, the town 
five miles off might not have a restau- 
rant to provide lunch for the fastidious. 
The vacationist today may be staying 
at Macatawa near Holland and driving 
to Muskegon or Saugatuck for an eve- 
ning’s entertainment, but in 1900 he 
found all his pleasures on the hotel 
grounds. 

The typical large hotel was as close 
a copy as possible of the Grand Union 
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or United States Hotels at Saratoga, was not for everyone. Reasons of 


New York. These were the acme of 
elegance for many years. The colon- 
naded “piazzas”, airy but elaborate 
public rooms, formal table settings and 
secluded reading rooms signalized a 
mode of life that would be hard for 
the imagination to reconstruct, in our 
informal age, unless we had a few ex- 
cellent examples surviving in the state. 

Even as far north as Marquette, the 
Hotel Superior offered every vacation 
luxury: 200 guest rooms, all outside, 
wide halls opening onto balconies, 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s reading rooms, 
a billiard room, ball-room, grand par- 
lor, and (the ultimate elegance) a ro- 
tunda, 40 by 60 feet. The Grand 
Hotel on Mackinac Island, built in 
1887, was even more luxurious, of 
course. It boasted, then as now, the 
longest porch in the world, 30,000 feet 
of carpeting, and the reputation of the 
largest of all resort hotels, anywhere 
on the planet. 

Needless to say, the luxury vacation 


health, or need to escape from intense 
heat at home, were usually forthcoming 
to account for protracted holidays, ex- 
cept in the case of the wealthy. Such 
resorts as those at Mt. Clemens, St. 
Joseph and St. Louis were promoted 
on the basis of their mineral springs. 
A state with its basement as full of 
salt as is Michigan’s abounds in springs 
whose aromas range from brackish to 
downright awful, and full publicity was 
given to the health-inducing properties 
of these fountains of youth. In 1898 
there were 19 such resorts in the state, 
of which several still operate. Among 
these is the Whitcomb Hotel in St. 
Joseph, flourishing as a_ three-way 
operation: a commercial hotel, situated 
a few blocks from the world’s largest 
fruit market; a resort, on the bluff 
overlooking Lake Michigan; a mineral 
spa, built directly over its own springs. 
Such a combination is hard to beat for 
versatility. 

The medicinal aspect of Michigan 


Photegiagth Cc ourtesy of Studios, | South Haven 


The age of the resort steamer: round trip, Chicago to South Haven, $2.00. The Eastland, 
South Haven, about 1910. 
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vacations was less exploited, however, 
than the appeal to general well-being 
promoted by the healthy environs of 
the lakes, great and small. The early 
clientele, wealthy and sophisticated, 
demanded facilities that could, and did, 
compete with Poland Springs, Maine, 
or Ballston Spa, New York. These 
accommodations were almost exclu- 
sively of the luxury hotel type already 
described, and to find other types of 
resort we must wait for a demand from 
other classes of people. 


God and Nature. There is an inter- 
esting aspect of the resort picture that 
is a story in itself, and can hardly be 
dealt with here for reasons of space. 
This is the religious summer colony, 
on the pattern of the Bay View As- 
sembly near Petoskey. Groups of co- 
religionists tended to set up their sum- 
mer homes in groups, along lines rem- 
iniscent both of the Chautauqua and 
the southern religious camp meeting. 
Settlements of this type, consisting of 
private homes (occasionally on land 
leased from the organization), public 
buildings and a common religious and 
intellectual life, are widely scattered 
throughout Michigan. Among the more 
highly organized ones are those at 
Crystallia, near Frankfort, and Ep- 
worth Heights, north of Ludington. 


The Cottage Colony. The pattern 
of development of the Michigan resort 
industry is clearly defined. It is a grad- 
ual filtering-down process, beginning 
with the wealthy family in the luxury 
hotel, ending with the average family 
in its average car, spending ten days 
moving about as fast as possible. You 
might call it the tendency toward less 
and less vacation for more and more 
people. A step in this direction of pop- 
ularization is the development of the 
cottage colony, a product of the de- 


cline of the very wealthy class, the rise 
of a comfortably well-to-do one. There 
were plenty of people who could af- 
ford to rent a roomy cottage for a 
month on Black Lake, White Lake or 
Kalamazoo Lake, who could not foot 
the expenses of ten weeks in a resort 
hotel. Those who owned their cottages 
organized their summer communities, 
in many instances, on a club basis, with 
common facilities. Stock companies 
helped to promote this group pattern 
of land development, as for instance 
at Harbor Point, established by Lan- 
sing people in 1878. The group organ- 
ization was a protective device, fre- 
quently, against local political pres- 
sures from year-around residents. 

Vacations for the non-wealthy were 
facilitated by convenient forms of 
transportation. Overnight steamer trips 
from Chicago to the west coast resorts, 
and quick interurban rides such as 
that on the Detroit United Railroad 
made it simple for the father of a fam- 
ily to spend his weekends at a cottage 
or resort and put in a week’s work at 
the city office. 


“The Little Ford, It Rambled 
Right Along” 


So runs a popular song of the early 
part of the century; you betray your 
age if you are able to remember it. The 
rambling of those little Fords (and 
Overlands, and Reos, and Buicks) 
spelled the end of an era. Never be- 
fore in history, it is safe to conjecture, 
had the ordinary man been granted as 
great a measure of personal freedom 
and mobility as the family car made 
possible. No longer was a vacation a 
matter of high-level logistics — the 
transporting of the privileged or infirm 
to elaborately devised luxury retreats. 
Nor was it even a matter of leasing a 
lakeside cottage for the season. From 
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now on, anyone with a car and a 
week’s free time was a vacationist. 
Henry Ford, a man with an eye to 
the future, not only put the average 
family on wheels, but he realized that 
the family would now want to ramble. 
As far back as 1913, Ford office and 
clerical employees were getting paid 
18-day vacations. Even earlier, in 
1910, the shrewd Mr. Ford was re- 
minding his salesmen that the Ford car 
was an excellent vehicle for vacations, 
and that this angle should be stressed 
in salestalk. As for the vacation itself, 
Ford didn’t just talk about trips, he 
showed what could be done, as a pio- 
neer of the motorized vacation. It was 
excellent publicity for his rugged car 
when he and two of his professional 
drivers took the first Model T ever 
assembled over a circular route from 
Detroit through Chicago and Milwau- 


kee to Iron Mountain and back, in 
1908. In the next sixteen years, the 
inventor travelled by car over almost 
the entire country. 


Vacations for the Many 


Our state is at once a perfect vaca- 
tion spot, with 2,400 miles of shoreline 
on navigable waters, and the center of 
automobile manufacture. Two facts 
that are so familiar that it does not 
occur to us to put them together and 
see how they affect each other. Yet 
it is obvious that this combination is 
going to mean a vacation industry that 
caters more and more to the needs of 
the motorist. This character is a pleas- 
ure-seeker with a permanent itch in 
his right foot, relieved only by contact 
with the accelerator of his car. The 
state’s vacation possibilities multiplied 
to satisfy the new vacationist, and were 
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The glory is departed: the Alabama, flagship of the Goodrich Transportation Company, 
slowly going to pieces at a Holland shipyard. 
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modified in type to provide for his 
needs. The attractions of shore and 
water, freedom from inland heat and 
from hay fever: these were within the 
grasp of the entire solvent population 
of the middle west once the car, and 
the good highways to serve it, became 
universal. The guest to be catered to 
was no longer simply the man of inde- 
pendent means. 


“Summer Boarders.” It had long 
been the practice among farmers in 
southern Michigan to take in “summer 
boarders”, when there were space and 
facilities to do so. Many of these 
modest enterprises swelled to such pro- 
portions as to shoulder the working 
aspects of the farm out of the picture 
at last. The well-known Tabor Farm 
Hotel at Sodus is an example of such 
a development. Though it had been in 
operation since 1893, its resort aspect 
came to overshadow its agricultural 
pursuits, through the insistent pressure 
of more and more clients and less and 
less available farm labor, till today it 
does an exceedingly active business in 
vacationists and has almost given up 
as an operating farm. The small resort 
that takes summer people and feeds 
them at a table furnished with its own 
produce fresh from the fields has al- 
most ceased to exist. I found only one 
such place during a fairly detailed 
study of western Michigan resorts; it 
had been taking in summer people 
since the 1880's, at first in the most 
casual way, simply because there was 
plenty of room and plenty of food, and 
city folks liked to come. At the pres- 
ent time the resort that sets on the 
table the wonderful fresh fruits and 
vegetables produced close by is most 
unusual. The unavailability of agri- 
cultural workers and the availability 
of frozen vegetables have wrought this 
change. 


Vacations for All 


It is hard to overestimate the restless 
mobility of today’s vacationist. Even 
the Grand Hotel on Mackinac Island 
only retains the average guest for three 
or four days, whereas he used to spend 
the season. Gone are the capacious 
trunks, the dinner clothes, the arrival 
by train or steamer. The steamer trips 
on Lake Michigan are almost a thing 
of the past. The automobile is the 
main factor in establishing the present 
pattern of distant travel, short stays, 
informal clothing and a demand for 
constant upgrading of vacation facili- 
ties (if you don’t like the color of the 
tiles in the bathroom of this motel, you 
don’t have to stop). 

With vacation money in the pockets 
of a much wider segment of the popu- 
lation, resorts are likely to be judged 
today on quite a different basis than 
they were fifty years ago. At that time 
one settled down for the season in a 
carefully-selected resort, judging its 
attractions by the congeniality of the 
clientele, since these people were to be 
constant and close neighbors for the 
whole summer. A good resort was the 
possessor of an intangible atmosphere, 
cultivated and developed over many 
years. Today, the visitor who is im- 
patient of immobility judges his ac- 
commodations first by their creature 
comfort, second by the elaborateness 
of the meals, third by the availability 
of a great variety of entertainment. 
Congeniality of fellow guests and the 
presence of an atmosphere of dignity 
or charm are not prime considerations. 

Nor, singularly enough, is the attrac- 
tion of natural beauty. Resort owners 
who have tried to interest their guests 
in nature study have given up the at- 
tempt, and state that few of their 
guests care to cultivate nature at all, 
even in the most leisurely fashion. 
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Shuffleboard, as an attraction, easily 
outweighs the presence of white-tail 
deer nearby. 

Naturally there are exceptions to 
this pattern of restless pursuit of 
summer relaxation. There are to be 
found old well-known resorts firmly 
established in the affections of people 
who return to them year after year, 
seeking and finding leisure and rest in 
ideal surroundings. Elaborate facilities 
are not the hallmark of such places. 
One such memorable old inn is the 
Mount Baldhead in unspoiled Sauga- 
tuck. This hotel has been in the same 
family since 1901, longer than any 
other in the state, and it draws upon 
a clientele that has been loyal for 
decades to the most individual and 
winning hospitality of the place. The 
fact that such operations exist, and 
possess considerable stability and a 
good name among those who know the 
resort business, does not alter the main 
trend away from the traditional. The 
average vacationist will choose a pri- 
vate bathroom over any amount of 
historic charm, and the resort keeper 
must offer him what he wants or risk 
losing out in a highly competitive in- 
dustry. 


The Future of Michigan Resorts 


This, then, is the trend, toward the 
quickie vacation, far-flung, furiously 
active, keyed to comfort rather than 
luxury. To serve the present average 
vacationist’s needs, even the old and 
tranquil resorts are tending to build on 
a motel with facilities that rival a city 
apartment. Dude ranches, offering a 
program of fearfully strenuous pleas- 
ures for every waking hour, are be- 
coming popular with those who can 
take it. Today’s vacations offer so 
much variety that they tend to winnow 
out people on the basis of interests as 


well as income level. The state parks 
attract the nature lovers, the resorts the 
gregarious, the cottage colonies (those 
that have not passed into local owner- 
ship for year-round occupancy) the 
domestic type, the dude ranches, the ex- 
troverted and brawny, the motels the 
persistently transient. Michigan has 
room for all these types of facility, and 
welcomes all vacationists. It will con- 
tinue to adapt itself to changing de- 
mands of those who seek its vacation 
advantages. But as lovers of the pic- 
turesque past of our state, we drop a 
quiet tear for the ghosts of hundreds 
of white-verandahed summer hotels, 
for the billiard-rooms, the card parlors, 
the quiet game of croquet on the lawn, 
the rented buckboard, the decorous 
courtship in the grape arbor. We 
mourn the vanished trainloads of vaca- 
tionists, and even more do we regret 
the forgotten glory of the steamer ar- 
riving, flag-hung, lyrical with its steam 
calliope. Most of the summer palaces 
are ghosts, gone in the smoke of their 
own burning, for conflagration was the 
almost inevitable end of these rambling 
structures of resinous pine wood. Those 
that are left are well worth the seeking 
out for the glimpse they afford into a 
more tranquil age than our own. 


The following individuals (scholars, ar- 
chivists, newspapermen and resort operators 
were generous with their time and informa- 
tion. I wish to thank Willis Dunbar of Kala- 
mazoo, Allan Cheseboro and W. A. Webster 
of South Haven, H. A. Jackson of Saugatuck, 
Joe Bachunas of Sodus, Leon J. Harris of 
St. Joseph, A. P. Peterson of Frankfort, Don 
C. Stewart, Pearl Pratt, Stanley Banyon and 
George Selfridge of Benton Harbor, Henry 
E. Edmunds of Dearborn, Eugene T. Peter- 
sen of Lansing, J. S. Woodfill of Mackinac 
Island, Marian Adams of Leland, Ray B. 
Baker of Pentwater, C. D. McNamee and 
Edward R. Swett of Muskegon, Charles H. 
Ruggles of Whitehall, Merton Collins of 
Mason, and Clare Gunn of East Lansing. 
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Do You Know These Michigan Towns? 


Test your knowledge of our state against the clues below. Hardly anyone 
will make a perfect score, but it is a pleasant way to learn about our state. 


1. Named for its Pennsylvania Dutch surveyor, this town is the starting 
point for the oldest road in the state, cut through the wilderness by Moravian 
missionaries. Its mineral spa is world famous, so are its roses and chrysanthe- 
mums. Here too the first house trailers in the country were built, while today 
it is distinguished by the world’s largest pottery plant housed under one roof, 
and the world’s largest producer of electric ironers. 


2. A Female Seminary in this beautiful elm-shaded town has developed 
into one of the state’s leading small colleges. Those familiar with local history 
point with pride to a public school system that has flourished since 1833, and 
the fact that the town was an important station on the Underground Railway. 
Everyone knows two songs composed here: “The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi” 
and “The Old Rugged Cross.” 


3. This thriving city has a salt-water history, though it is as inland as can 
be. Its aspirin soothes your headache, its light structural metal makes your 
deck chair, its plastics cover your walls. Though one of the country’s great 
centers of industrial research, it is equally distinguished for the architectural 
qualities of its homes, plants and public buildings. These statements should 
be taken with a grain of salt. 


4. An Indian chief who almost succeeded in breaking the white man’s hold 
on the continent gave his name to this town, and his name now travels around 
the world. The community’s prosperity was based upon the fine wagons and 
buggies once produced there; these vehicles now have gas tanks. 


5. This one should be easy: four nations have claimed the allegiance of a 
town formerly the site of a French fort and Jesuit mission. When the wind is 
right it smells of spearmint. Since the Civil War it has had a diversified indus- 
trial pattern, and speaking of “patterns” this city leads the world in printing 
women’s dress patterns. 


(You will find the answers on page 28. ) 
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GIVING PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


TOP PRIORITY 


By KENNETH WILSON and EDWARD A. BRAND* 


This timely article has particular appeal to the personnel 
director and management in general. “The most important 
asset of your business” is the well-adjusted worker: the 
authors set forth six functions the personnel department 
should be fulfilling in respect to this “asset”. Check your 
own firm against their recommendations. 


Personnel turnover and scarcity of 
desirable new personnel are two of the 
most pressing problems in industry to- 
day. Such factors as wage payment 
plans, vacation time, sickness, and 
other fringe benefits affect the rate of 
personnel turnover. Management in 
most industries has been devoting a 
great deal of attention to these factors 
—so much so that perhaps we need to 
bring attention back to the most sig- 
nificant single factor—personnel rela- 
tions. 

Many companies devote tremendous 
effort to expansion programs while dis- 
regarding personnel relations until the 
point is reached where high labor turn- 
over forces a recognition of the fact 
that it takes people to operate any 
enterprise successfully. The personnel 
department must modernize and ex- 
pand as rapidly as any other phase of 
the organization. Only this assures 
management that the working force 
will continue the operation on the same 
efficient level that created a successful 
company in the first place. 

If you want to judge whether your 
company’s personnel department is 
keeping up-to-date with the company’s 


*Dr. Wilson is director of the Division of 
Business, Michigan State College; Dr. Brand 
is director of curriculum in Food Distribu- 
tion in the same division. 
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growth, ask yourself the following. Is 
it properly executing the following six 
functions? 


1. Plans for needed manpower. 
These plans should include estimates 
of the number of workers needed on 
each level of responsibility current and 
future, giving due consideration to 
labor turnover and expansion plans. 
There must be some program for at- 
tracting the needed personnel to the 
company. A complete program plans 
lines of promotion and provides selec- 
tion from a number of possible candi- 
dates whose training and experience 
qualify them for promotion to various 
executive positions as they become 
vacant. And of course, a continuing 
supply of new recruits is vital to the 
continued existence of the organiza- 
tion. For this, an active recruiting 
program is basic. 


2. Operates a_ training program 
which develops each worker’s potential 
abilities most effectively. Efficient oper- 
ation depends upon optimum use of 
each worker's capabilities. The train- 
ing should be designed to build both 
the specific abilities required for the 
present job of the worker and those 
for the next job to which he is likely to 
be promoted. A large part of the training 
can be accomplished by “on-the-job” 
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experience but of equal if not greater 
importance is the training that instills 
“company consciousness” in the indi- 
vidual, both in the classroom and on- 
the-job. 

The trainers must have company 
consciousness as the end product of the 
program. There are a number of major 
factors that make up this all-important 
company consciousness. Company his- 
tory, giving a review of the major 
achievements of the organization and 
its founders, makes the individual feel 
that he really belongs. In addition, this 
will provide an opportunity to familiar- 
ize him with company policies and the 
reasons back of them. 

In addition to company conscious- 
ness, training should inculcate desire 
for increased responsibility to be as- 
sumed in the future and confidence in 
the fairness of pay and in job security. 
To make certain the entire program is 
functioning as planned, adequate two- 
way communication is needed from 
worker to management as well as from 
management to worker. 

Any company training program is 
more apt to be effective if only a single 
topic or idea is taught during any given 
session. These sessions should be fol- 
lowed by on-the-job checks and re- 
views. Training should be continuous 
too, with a well-organized program of 
refreshers and continued training. 


3. Provides adequate means to coun- 
sel all employees. The objective of 
counselling is to make the individual 
feel that even though the company is 
large, it still takes a real interest in his 
personal life and problems. 


4. Matches the individual and the 
job. This function requires that the 
personnel department know the re- 
quirements of each job and the abilities 
of the individual being hired or pro- 


moted. This responsibility does not end 
with a job assignment but continues as 
long as the individual remains in the 
company’s employ. This is essential to 
ascertain that the assignments are cor- 
rect and to increase responsibilities as 
the individual becomes ready for them. 


5. Sets standards of performance 
and rates employees according to them. 
The main purpose of employee ratings 
should be to enable each employee to 
know his standing with the company 
and to enable management to recog- 
nize good performance promptly with 
a pat on the back and increased re- 
sponsibilities. When employees know 
that the purpose of a rating is to help 
them, they want to be rated and strive 
to gain better ratings. While ratings 
do serve as a basis for personnel ac- 
tions involving promotions, transfers, 
dismissals, layoffs, and demotions, their 
primary function is to assist manage- 
ment in properly assigning work and 
improving the individual’s status with 
the firm. This is accomplished by 
counseling with each individual on 
every item in his rating sheet so that 
he can improve them and prepare for 
greater responsibilities. 


6. Provides for proper induction of 
new employees. The first few days on 
a new job are especially trying when 
the type of work or environment is 
different from the newcomer’s former 
experience. The first few days on the 
job are very impressionable. Alert 
personnel departments utilize this pe- 
riod to create a company consciousness 
foundation upon which to build with 
further training. 


The Company Spirit 


If developing company consciousness 
in new employees is going to be suc- 
cessful, the people in supervisory posi- 
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tions must become “employee con- 
scious.” Too often employers pay less 
attention to the individuals working for 
them than they do to the material things 
in their businesses. Every employer 
makes certain that each piece of 
equipment is used properly, is properly 
taken care of, and records kept on its 
use and costs involved. Yet every item 
of equipment is immediately replace- 
able with a newer and better model, 
more efficient than the old. 

Strangely, personnel frequently are 
considered to be expendable. No doubt 
many supervisors look upon personnel 
as individuals hired and paid only 
while they work and, therefore, do not 
represent an investment as in the case 
of equipment. Yet the employer’s costs 
to train his employees and to develop 
company consciousness within them 
are a very considerable investment. 

“Company consciousness” is stimu- 
lated when executives know each em- 
ployee they meet by name. To that 
employee his name is the most impor- 
tant group of words he knows. Know- 
ing a person by name requires more 
than a trick of memory, it means know- 
ing something about him: where he 
lives, his family, his experience, his 
education and his work. 

To know these things, management 
should study the records kept by the 
personnel office frequently. When per- 
sonnel records are merely relegated to 
unused files, it is as wasteful as allow- 
ing financial records to gather dust. 


By using them, the supervisors and 
executives who come in contact with 
the worker will know the amount and 
quality of work that can be expected 
of him. And the worker will be happily 
surprised by the personal recognition. 

The more training that has been ex- 
pended upon an individual, the greater 
the importance of knowing all about 
him. First of all, knowing an individual 
is essential to his continued develop- 
ment and it enables the company to 
make the most of his potential. Sec- 
ondly, not being known is often the 
reason employees with the best poten- 
tial leave and go to firms that are 
aware of what is going on in their 
employee ranks. Nothing discourages 
an energetic young man more than 
being asked by a firm executive if he 
has enough work, especially if he has 
been working overtime feeling that he 
must do the work to make a good 
showing. So he gives up and says 
“What’s the use.” Or consider the 
case of a man who had great potential 
but actually worked himself into poor 
health. As no one in management kept 
track of him, the company’s investment 
in him became a total loss. 

If men are valued as the most im- 
portant asset in your business, manage- 
ment knows what is happening to each 
individual and takes steps to assure 
the company that it is getting its value 
received for every dollar spent on per- 
sonnel. 


Pe 
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LANSING HOME SURVEY REVEALS INTERESTING FACTS 


WHO CAN AND WHO DON’T 


The Agricultural Economics Department of Michigan State College rang 
1,110 Lansing doorbells last May, to find out who cans, who gardens, and who 
freezes food. Most of the households presumably could garden if they wished, 
as 74 percent own their own homes, and all but 2 percent have a mechanical 
refrigerator to preserve their gardenstuff temporarily. Yet only 25 percent of 
the total, or one out of three home owners, cultivated gardens. 

Home canning, however, is far from being a thing of the past. Six out of 
ten homes engage in this pleasant activity, though sixty percent must buy the 
food they can, having no gardens. Less than one out of six of the home garden- 
ers failed to can their own produce. 

Freezing of gardenstuff was not distinguished from canning, in this survey. 
Few would be in a position to keep it in a home freezer, as only one in ten 
owns one. Even fewer people, one out of thirty, rent lockers. Only one out 
of every twenty owners of freezers also rents locker space; as a rule this facility 
is used by those without freezers of their own. 


WHO DRIVES WHAT 


According to the same survey, only one household out of a thousand has 
two new cars. It is much more common for a family to own three cars of 
unspecified age; one out of seventy is in this category. However, the multiple- 
car families are still unusual, since the single family car provides a subject for 
argument in over seventy percent of Lansing homes. 

Since the survey covered only cars purchased up to May, it does not take 
into account all the new cars that will tempt the buyers between then and the 
end of the year. As of May, six percent of Lansing cars were new. Should the 
purchases for 1954 equal those for the previous banner year (as seems un- 
likely), nearly 18 percent of the city’s cars would be the current model. 

Ancient jalopies are very much in the minority. Pre-1946 cars make up 
only 8 percent of those on Lansing streets, and many of those are not junkers 
but lovingly tended possessions of the young and romantic. As for post-war 
cars, they average 3 years of age. 

Automobile salesmen in this automotive city must be missing a trick, for 
fifteen out of every hundred households have no car at all, and sixty percent 
of Lansing cars are over three years old. 
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COLLEGE HELP IN SUPERVISORY 


DEVELOPMENT 


By J. SCHOEPPLER* 


A special aspect of the question of personnel is treated here: 
Mr. Schoeppler gives an account of the aid an academic 
institution has been able to give to industry in developing 
a training course for supervisors. This program, inaugurated 
in its present form in 1951, is one of the best examples of 
Michigan State College’s response to an educational need. 


The nation’s industrial giants have 
been carrying on supervisory develop- 
ment or training programs for the past 
quarter century. Often they have the 
help of a staff of well trained special- 
ists. Small and medium sized firms 
have not always found it practical to 
retain such staffs; consequently, such 
firms do not always give supervisory 
development programs the attention 
they deserve. This is also true of 
branch plants located many miles from 
the main plant or corporation training 
department. 


Today’s Plant Supervisor 
Such is the case in spite of the fact 
that industrial supervision is becoming 
a more and more challenging task— 
more challenging because of three out- 
standing developments. 


His complex relationships: Some years 
ago, the foreman received orders from 
one source —the superintendent or 
plant manager. This is still true, but 
in addition he now receives directives 
from and must coordinate his activities 
with numerous staff departments. This 
increased need for coordinative and 
administrative skills is brought about 
by factors such as the desire to keep 
inventories low, the desire to turn 


*Mr. Schoeppler is Assistant Professor of 
Continuing Education at Michigan State 
College. 
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working capital over rapidly, and the 
ever increasing number of vendor- 
buyer relationships. 


Strict production schedules: Low in- 
ventories and fast turnover of working 
capital help bring about stringent re- 
quirements relative to delivery dates. 
Making parts in one plant for assembly 
in a second plant with other parts 
coming from third and fourth plants 
calls for exacting tolerances. Staff de- 
partments have been developed to meet 
these requirements. Directly or in- 
directly, they all work with the fore- 
man, and the foreman must have the 
skill to work with all of them. 


Union relationships: Another factor 
influencing the need for competent 
supervision is the labor union. The 
foreman of twenty years ago gave 
directions and orders which were 
seldom questioned. The unions and 
the steward system have done much to 
change this. Consequently, the present- 
day industrial supervisor needs to be 
more of a diplomat, and more adept 
in the art of persuasion. In addition to 
this he needs to be better informed on 
social and economic issues if he is to 
retain his position of leadership. 


The College Steps In 


Recognition of the increasing im- 
portance of the supervisory function in 
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industry was influential in establishing 
the Michigan State College program 
known as Fundamentals of Industrial 
Supervision. It is offered for firms in- 
terested in helping foremen or super- 
visors improve their performance. After 
slightly more than three years of opera- 
tion, some interesting facts have 
emerged relative to the personnel who 
attend and the firms they represent. 

The program, introduced in 1951, 
was originally developed in coopera- 
tion with a Michigan firm needing a 
sizeable number of new foremen to 
cope with rapid plant expansion. The 
first eight of these programs (33 have 
been offered) were operated exclu- 
sively for this firm. Each of the re- 
maining 25 was attended by approxi- 
mately 12 men representing five to nine 
firms. 

The facts and figures presented here 
are based on these last 25 programs, 
because they accurately portray Fun- 
damentals of Industrial Supervision as 
it is now offered. In order to make 
this information more meaningful, an 
outline of the program’s purpose and 
a brief description of its operating 
procedures follows. 


The Program 


The object is to improve the over- 
all competency of foremen from in- 
dustrial or manufacturing concerns, by: 


1. Devoting considerable time to 
discussing and practicing human 
relations and other supervisory 
skills. 


N 


Increasing the foreman’s under- 
standing of management’s prob- 
lems relative to methods and 
motion study, safety, production 
planning, quality, waste, and 
cost. 


3. Giving a broader insight into 
foremanship and its responsi- 
bilities. 

4. Examining some of the problems 
of our economic way of life. 


The program is designed to help 
foremen and supervisors, as well as 
those whom management plans to 
place on supervision. Higher level 
management people are welcome to 
attend, and frequently do so. 


As regards the man who is about to 
assume a supervisory position, man- 
agement has come to realize that the 
transition from good workman to fore- 
man is not an easy one. The Michigan 
State program helps solve this problem 
by allowing the new man to participate 
in 80 hours of instructional work on 
supervisory techniques and problems. 
It provides him with two weeks of 
counseling and guidance—giving him 
an opportunity to become thoroughly 
grounded. 

Here in particular Fundamentals of 
Industrial Supervision can serve large 
and small alike, for at times even the 
industrial giant may not find it feasible 
to bring together, from remote plants, 
a group of men aspiring to be super- 
visors, and then design a program to 
help get them off to a good start. 

Because this intensive two-week pro- 
gram is offered once each month dur- 
ing the school year, interested firms 
may participate at times convenient to 
them. Those attending come to the 
campus for one week; they then return 
to their respective plants for a week 
before coming back for the final week 
of the program. Teaching is done pri- 
marily on a directed conference basis 
by Michigan State faculty members. 

An indication of how participating 
firms react to the program can be 
found in the extent of their continued 
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participation. Of the 43 companies 
under consideration, 21 have rotated 
all or the great majority of their super- 
visory personnel through the program. 
Nine more anticipate doing so. The 
remaining firms have sent selected 
personnel, such as those relatively new 
to supervision or about to assume 
supervisory responsibilities. 

Of the 43 companies included in this 
survey, 41 are located in Michigan, the 
other two in Ohio. Most are unionized. 
The items they manufacture are many 
and varied, ranging from baby food to 
heavy presses. Table I classifies the 
nature of work they do. 


TABLE I 


NATURE OF WORK DONE BY 
PARTICIPATING FIRMS 


No. of 

Type of Manufacturer Companies 
Metal Machining & Fabricating 

(Non-Automotive) ... 
Automobile Parts and Related 

Items 5 
Forge Plants ... weve 4 
Food Processing 


Precision Tool and Instrument 

Manufacturing 3 
Foundries d 
Miscellaneous . 6 

The size of participating companies 
varies from firms employing less than 
100 to slightly more than 2000 people. 
Table II presents data relative to the 
size of participating companies, the ex- 
tent of their participation, and the ex- 
tent of their unionization. 


TABLE II 
SIZE BY EMPLOYMENT, EXTENT OF 
PARTICIPATION, AND EXTENT 
OF UNIONIZATION 


No. No. No. Men No. Companies 
Employed Companies Participated Unionized 
Under 100 12 47 
100 to 299 9 58 if 
300 to 749 12 89 12 
750 to 1499 6 18 6 
Over 1500 4 TY 4 


The Men Who Attend 


Turning now from the companies to 
the 283 people who have attended, we 
find they have a wide variety of job 
classifications. While the program is 
designed primarily for foremen, in the 
broad sense of the word, numerous 
companies have seen fit to send people 
functioning in different capacities. 
Table III lists, in general terms, the 
classifications of the men who have 
attended and the number of each. 


TABLE Iil 


EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION BY 
JOB CLASSIFICATION 


No. 


Job Classification Participated 


Line Positions: 


Plant Manager 6 
Superintendent or Plant Superin- 

tendent 17 
Assistant Superintendent or Gen- 

eral Foreman 13 
Foreman and Assistant Foreman 164 
Foremiat® 
Group Leader ....... 

Staff Positions: 

Inspection Personnel 7 
Engineering or Technical Person- 

mel ..... 
Production Planning Personnel.. 6 
Miscellaneous (Staff) ......... 16 


With reference to Table III it should 
be noted that we have found no clear 
distinction between foremen, assistant 
foremen, and supervisors. 

An assistant foreman in one plant 
may well have responsibility and 
authority equal to that of a foreman in 
another plant. Similarly, foremen in 
one plant may find their counterparts 
in a nearby plant carrying the title of 
supervisor. 

Ages range from 22 to 62 with an 
average of 37.3 years. For those who 
have attended thus far, the age distri- 
bution is as follows: 
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—16.3% were from 20 to 29 years of age, 
—46.2% were from 30 to 39 years of age, 
—28.4% were from 40 to 49 years of age, 
— 7.5% were from 50 to 59 years of age, 
— 1.7% were over 50 years of age. 


The formal education of the partici- 
pants varies considerably. It ranges 
from men who quit school in the grades 
to those holding college degrees. Of 
the 283 people being considered here, 
22 had an eighth-grade education or 
less. Nine held college degrees. On an 
average, however, the men had 11.6 
years of formal schooling: just short of 
graduation from high school. 

The reading habits of participating 
personnel take no specific pattern. A 
total of 115 replies to the question, 
“What magazines do you read reason- 
ably regularly?” gave these results: 
some reported they read no magazines 
with reasonable regularity, while others 
reported as many as six. The average 
was 2.4 magazines. The 115 replies 
listed 60 different magazines, giving 
some indication of the variety of read- 
ing interests. Table IV lists the ten 
magazines which were most frequently 
mentioned. 


TABLE IV 


MAGAZINES MOST FREQUENTLY 
READ BY PARTICIPATING 


PERSONNEL 

Times 
Magazine Mentioned 
Reader’s Digest . 43 
Collters: 19 
Saturday Evening Post 16 
Popular Mechanics ........ 15 
BOOK 12 
9 


In recent years those selecting fore- 
men and supervisors have placed in- 
creasing emphasis on managerial skills. 
We cannot say what effect this has had 


on those selected. However, with re- 
spect to ability to perform the opera- 
tions they supervise, the last 141 men 
to complete the program report as fol- 
lows: 
—58.3% can perform all of the opera- 
tions supervised, 
—35.6% can perform most of the oper- 
ations supervised, 
66.1% can perform a few of the opera- 
tions supervised. 


Of the last 141 men to complete the 
program, a total of 35 represented five 
companies which do not have unions. 
Over half of the remaining 106 men 
had some union affiliation prior to as- 
suming a supervisory capacity. Our 
findings concerning these 106 men are 
as follows: 

—17.9% have been union committee- 

men, 

— 6.6% have been union stewards, 


—38.7% have been union members, 
—36.8% had no union affiliation. 


Reactions of the men completing 
the program were obtained through a 
follow-up study made during the sum- 
mer of 1952 and another made during 
the summer of 1953. These studies 
were helpful in obtaining suggestions 
for specific parts of the program. They 
also showed that reactions to the pro- 
gram as a whole were very favorable. 


Conclusion 


In summary we can say that the 
typical person attending Fundamentals 
of Industrial Supervision is 37 years of 
age. He came very close to completing 
high school; reads between two and 
three magazines with reasonable regu- 
larity; and can perform all or most of 
the operations he supervises. Consider- 
ing both the organized and non-organ- 
ized plants, it’s about an even bet that 
he was never a union member. How- 
ever, if he was a union member, the 
chances are roughly four in ten that 
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he held the position of steward or com- 
mitteeman. He comes from a plant 
employing 50 to 2000 people, who in 
five out of six cases are represented by 
a labor union. His plant may be pro- 
ducing one or several of a large variety 
of products. The chances are, how- 
ever, that the production process will 
involve the shaping or fabricating of 


are numerous opportunities for the na- 
tion’s colleges and universities to serve 
supervisory personnel. In order to as- 
sure that such programs or services will 
be successful, they must be designed to 
meet the needs of the people being 
served. Analysis of the people who 
attend a program such as Fundamen- 
tals of Industrial Supervision and of the 


metals. 
The enthusiastic acceptance this pro- 
gram has enjoyed suggests that there 


firms they represent allows adjustment 
of content and teaching techniques so 
as to keep its value at a maximum. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


Credit Unions are now big business. According to the Credit Union Year- 
book, there were over 14,000 of these in the country last year, representing an 
increase of 40% in a decade. A spokesman for the organization attributes this 
satisfactory growth in part to management’s conviction that a credit union of 
employees is an important factor in labor morale. The management of many 
firms facilitates the work of the union by furnishing its officers with a list of 
new employees, etc. 

Michigan’s 726 credit unions number 397,000 members, with average sav- 
ings of $302. Total assets, more than $138,000,000, make our state fourth 
in the nation, after California, Illinois and Ohio. 

The credit union movement is an attempt to forward economic democracy. 
Through it, members of a church, fraternal or employees’ group save money 
together and make loans to members at a low rate of interest (never more 
than 1% a month on unpaid balance). The first such union was founded in 
Germany in 1848, when the mayor of a small town sought a solution to the 
problem of usury, a source of permanent misery to his fellow-townsmen. The 
pooling of savings, low interest rate, and loans on a basis of character are still 
the principles of today’s credit unions. The movement spread to French 
Canada in 1900, and in 1908 the Boston merchant and philanthropist, Edward 
A. Filene, started his lifetime work of advancing it in the United States. 
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THORSTEIN VEBLEN: AMERICAN 
ECONOMIST 


By ROBERT F. VOERTMAN* 


Another in our series of brief accounts of those who have 
shaped economic thought in this country. 


Thorstein Bunde Veblen (1857- 
1929) never joined the American so- 
ciety in which he lived. He was born 
of a Norwegian immigrant farm family 
and learned English as a second lan- 
guage. But it was not only his Nor- 
wegian heritage which set him apart for 
his was a decidedly misfit personality. 
He existed so much as an outsider 
looking in upon the American scene— 
the roaring age of the tycoons and the 
“robber barons”—that his comments 
upon American institutions have an in- 
structive critical penetration rarely 
achieved. The quotations from his 
writings which appear below are too 
small a sample to show the breadth of 
his learning, nor do they reveal his con- 
tributions to the science of economics. 
These bits of Veblen’s prose do, how- 
ever, reveal something of his candor 
and his razor-sharp, almost Swiftian, 
comments about what he saw. 

Veblen, a man of the frontier, was 
keenly aware of the vestiges of Euro- 
pean aristocratic canons of taste among 
the well-to-do at the turn of the cen- 
tury. No more fitting evidence of these 
leisure class habits could be found 
than fashions of dress: 


The function of dress as an evidence 
of ability to pay does not end with 
simply showing that the wearer con- 
sumes valuable goods in excess of what 
is required for physical comfort. Simple 
conspicuous waste of goods is effective 
and gratifying as far as it goes; it is 

*Mr. Voertman is an instructor in Eco- 
nomics, Michigan State College. 
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good prima facie evidence of pecuniary 
success, and consequently prima facie 
evidence of social worth. But dress has 
subtler and more far-reaching possibili- 
ties than this crude, first-hand evidence 
of wasteful consumption only. If, in 
addition to showing that the wearer can 
afford to consume freely and uneco- 
nomically, it can also be shown in the 
same stroke that he or she is not under 
the necessity of earning a livelihood, 
the evidence of social worth is en- 
hanced in a very considerable degree. 
Our dress, therefore, in order to serve 
its purpose effectually, should not only 
be expensive, but it should also make 
plain to all observers that the wearer 
is not engaged in any kind of produc- 
tive labour. In the evolutionary process 
by which our system of dress has been 
elaborated into its present admirably 
perfect adaptation to its purpose, this 
subsidiary line of evidence has received 
due attention. A detailed examination 
of what passes in popular apprehension 
for elegant apparel will show that it is 
contrived at every point to convey the 
impression that the wearer does not 
habitually put forth any useful effort. 
It goes without saying that no apparel 
can be considered elegant, or even de- 
cent, if it shows the effect of manual 
labour on the part of the wearer, in the 
way of soil or wear. The pleasing effect 
of neat and spotless garments is chief- 
ly, if not altogether, due to their carry- 
ing the suggestion of leisure—exemp- 
tion from personal contact with indus- 
trial processes of any kind. Much of 
the charm that invests the patent- 
leather shoe, the stainless linen, the lus- 
trous cylindrical hat, and the walking- 
stick, which so greatly enhance the 
native dignity of a gentleman, comes 
of their pointedly suggesting that the 
wearer cannot when so attired bear a 
hand in any employment that is directly 
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and immediately of any human use. 
Elegant dress serves its purpose of ele- 
gance not only in that it is expensive, 
but also because it is the insignia of 
leisure. It not only shows that the 
wearer is able to consume a relatively 
large value, but it argues at the same 
time that he consumes without produc- 
ing. (The Theory of the Leisure Class) 


In the passage which follows Veblen 
is discussing the governing boards of 
private universities, but it serves to illu- 
strate his views on the financiers who 
dominated those boards. 


As bearing on the case of the Ameri- 
can universities, it should be called to 
mind that the businessmen of this coun- 
try, as a class, are of a notably con- 
servative habit of mind. In a degree 
scarcely equalled in any community 
that can lay claim to a modicum of 
intelligence and enterprise, the spirit of 
American business is a spirit of quiet- 
ism, caution, compromise, collusion, 
and chicane. It is not that the spirit 
of enterprise or of unrest is wanting 
in this community, but only that, by 
selective effect of the conditioning cir- 
cumstances, persons affected with that 
spirit are excluded from the manage- 
ment of business, and so do not come 
into the class of successful business- 
men from which the governing boards 
are drawn. American inventors are 
bold an‘ resourceful, perhaps beyond 
the common run of their class else- 
where, but it has become a common- 
place that American inventors habitu- 
ally die poor; and one does not find 
them represented on the boards in ques- 
tion. American engineers and technolo- 
gists are as good and efficient as their 
kind in other countries; but they do not 
as a class accumulate wealth enough 
to entitle them to sit on the directive 
board of any self-respecting university, 
nor can they claim even a moderate 
rank as “safe and sane” men of busi- 
ness. American explorers, prospectors 
and pioneers can not be said to fall short 
of the common measure in hardihood, 
insight, temerity or tenacity; but wealth 
does not accumulate in their hands, 
and it is a common saying, of them as 
of the inventors, that they are not fit 
to conduct their own (pecuniary) af- 


fairs; and the reminder is scarcely 
needed that neither they nor their 
qualities are drawn into the counsels 
of these governing boards. The wealth 
and the serviceable results that come 
of the endeavours of these enterprising 
and temerarious Americans habitually 
inure to the benefit of such of their 
compatriots as are endowed with a 
“safe and sane” spirit of “watchful 
waiting’—of caution, collusion and 
chicane. There is a homely but well- 
accepted American colloquialism which 
says that “The silent hog eats the 
swill.” . . . (The Higher Learning in 
America) 


Veblen was convinced that the truly 
radical force of modern civilization 
was science. Science and “the ma- 
chine” were changing society by giving 
mankind practical solutions to life’s 
problems rather than mystical, magi- 
cal, or religious solutions. “Modern 
civilization is peculiarly matter-of- 
fact,” he said. Veblen was not certain 
that the eminence of science was a 
sound development: 


. . . This latterday faith in matter- 
of-fact knowledge may be well grounded 
or it may not. It has come about that 
men assign it this high place, perhaps 
idolatrously, perhaps to the detriment 
of the best and most intimate interests 
of the race. There is room for much 
more than a vague doubt that this cult 
of science is not altogether a whole- 
some growth—that the unmitigated 
quest of knowledge, of this matter-of- 
fact kind, makes for race-deterioration 
and discomfort on the whole, both in 
its immediate effects upon the spiritual 
life of mankind, and in the material 
consequences that follow from a great 
advance in matter-of-fact knowledge. 
(The Place of Science in Modern Civili- 
zation) 


But of its power to change society 
he was quite certain: 


. . . The modern situation, of course, 
is drawn on a larger scale; but that is 
due to the intrustion of a new tech- 
nology, a different “state of the industrial 
arts,” and not to a substantially altered 
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range of religious, political, or business 
conceptions. The pitch of squalor that 
characterized vulgar life in the busier 
Continental countries at the close of the 
great era of politics could probably 
not be reached again, but that again, 
is due, not to these spiritual factors of 


cultural growth, but to the altered state 
of the industrial arts. The factor in the 
modern situation that is alien to the 
ancient regime is the machine technol- 
ogy, with its many and wide ramifica- 
tions. (The Theory of Business Enter- 
prise) 


ANSWERS TO “DO YOU KNOW THESE MICHIGAN TOWNS?” 
(from page 16) 
1. Mt. Clemens; 2. Albion; 3. Midland; 4. Pontiac; 5. Niles. 
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EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Michigan State College will offer a four-week program for busi- 
ness executives in two segments in 1955. The dates are January 
23 to February 5 and February 21 to March 5. 

It is anticipated that this program will supplement the com- 
panies’ executive development efforts by providing the frame- 
work for those broader segments of advanced training which 
many find difficult to accomplish within their own organizations. 

The program has been designed at the request and with the 
cooperation and advice of Michigan businessmen. The program 
concentrates on assisting in the development of a coordinated, 
efficient management organization. Therefore, major emphasis is 
placed on executive leadership and on high-level administrative 
planning and policy. 

The program is sponsored jointly by the School of Business 
and the Continuing Education Service. Its general objectives are 
(1) to enable administrators to execute more effectively their 
present responsibilities, (2) to expand their abilities for greater 
future responsibilities and (3) to encourage personal development. 


For additional information write: 


Ward J. McDowell, Director 
Executive Management Program 
Business Administration Building 
Michigan State College 

East Lansing 
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BUSINESS RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


The Bureau of Business Research was established in 
1951 to assist the Michigan State College faculty in con- 
ducting economic and business research, and to serve 
Michigan business with information and studies. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Bureau’s director. 
The studies are usually published, and those currently 
available are listed below. 


RESEARCH REPORTS 
(single copies free) 


Greater Muskegon Consumer Shopping Survey 
Michigan Tourist Survey 

Monroe Industrial Survey 

Careers in Hotel and Restaurant Management 


What Michigan Newspapers Tell About the 
Schools 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 


“Knowing and Interpreting Your Community” 
Conference ($1.00) 

1953 Michigan Aeronautics Conference ($1.00) 
1953 Michigan Advertising Management Con- 
ference ($1.00) 

Profit Potentials Through Customer Satisfac- 

tion in 1954 (Restaurant Management 
Conference) ($5.00) 
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